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* ' The "Net/' Social Studies and Standardized Testing . * ' ; 

. * . / ^ ' " ! ^ 

A wrd. rapidly looming larger arid: larger on. the Vlrgiii£*a e^duc^tional ^ ^ ^ 

hdrizon is that of accountabilityt The Virginia Standards of (Quality • • -^^ 

for. Public Schopls call out for^the ;^hieveraent of specific objectives . * * 

relating to studerit perfonnance. This demand^ -for accoutttability requires 
- x/ayg of evaluating instruction. ;The ' first method usually selected is that 
of' the stabaddrdized tesfc. As a result, a school system could, possibly 
end up uith the tail x;agging the dog or a standardiz^ed test dictating 
curriculum. This problem c^n be a- severe pnte for the social studies - 
teacher. Does the standardized* test selectie^^ ,\ ^"'t 

studies objectives of a local school system? If. not, why use it at alVT 

There are numerous criticisms that can be made of standardized tests. 
Listed belox; are ten of these identified by^-^^ - . 

- * » "Five Critieimns Bearing, on t:he/ Valid ity' j^^ Utilization of Tests 

^ \ 1#' Te^ts discriminate Ugatnst some individuals . It has beeh 

• , ^. strongly argued that some tB^ failed 

\ . to take i)atb account , differences in ciil^ and in unique ^ 

individual attributes. Siibh failure - 
' i results imd may, therefpye, peri^^ * 

A miajor confeern is yhether tests, de^^^ use x^ith 

Caucasian subj^ects. can properly be adminisfcered to minority-group 
• " , members. Many of the latte^^^ * L 

backgrounds markedly, different^from those of the subjects used in 
the staridardizatlbn of any part \\ . .. - 

Employmeht-selection^.testts have especially been: denoflnced {)y . 
jminority-group representatives as too of tei\' containing fcuiltr in bias ^ , 

X7hich favprs the middle-ciass ^c;hite persdn and; discrimih^^^ against 
the minority applicant i While resp'ected testing prof essio^^ 
•r * disagree in the interpretation of specific data purported to prove . • 

or :disproye this point, -they agreiB tdhat ^t^^^ 

validity have no<^prace in selection-and^placement. testing programs. . ^ 

* 2. Tes£ predict ^fanperfectly .^ Nq^ standardized tests are perfect * • 

predictors of f^^ the most enthusiastic proponent^ 

^ of objective .assessment technicfues xjould insist, that his ability to 
JEor:etell behavior is highly dependent on sucl) factors :as the Individ- 
-ual(o) to be tested, the behavior to be predicted, the time over x;hich 
' .- prediction is 'td;^be attempted^ <.and the criterion measures used to 
establish predictive effectiveness. " : ' ' 

^ But even pith all these qualffication?, criti.cs of testing have 
come to the conclusion that iB£^y tests are x;eak and unsatisfactory 
devices x^hicb mislead naive iesb users and result In harm to those * 
/ ' -tested. Many critics have just ^ about giveti up on tests, for they see 

them as falling far sh^rt of th^ ideal ^applications ^envisioned by ^ their 
creators !and their publishers. ' . 

' The prpblein of ' test validation encqmpasse 

go beyond estab lishment of certain 'fgrmal psychometric properties 

I'Docter, Richard F., Ilblcqa, I>iilton-G., Tcday''6 Education, Eational Education 
Association, February' 1974, pp. 50-00. \ . ' . 
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which, may; Ibe present to Some extent in any tests* The,i)roper xxse 

of tests must encon^ass a variety of ;res|)pnsibiiities independent 

of the attributes of any particular testy JJtfiaust,not oply, ask X';h ether 

a test has been shovm to pos^tes^* some ^kind of validity for a known • 

group ot subjects^ but also o^st ihvestigate' ma^^ iother- questions >i 

bearing on the p articular "circunsta^^^ surrounding, the application 

of the test*' • ' ^; • . • * ' 

3.. Test scores may be rigtdly/'interpreted ». Test: scores provide 
one opportunity^ to establish a data^base. for the arbitrary classifi- 
cation of individuals* Anyone interestdS^ih lab^ 
have a. field day tdth test: resul^^ This fact hot^ithstan^^ 
the properly trainied user of tests i8,^.suppos^ to- knbw that -test 
scores' are/not fix^ measures y that taey are estimates of htiman^ 
attributes at best, and that they necessarily encompass/vario^us ^ 
kinds of sampling errors* • ^ 

* 3ut test scores are* of ten applied* in rigid and^ arbitrary ways. 
in schools,, this can Result in assignment* of children to ability 
groupings based on measurejB which may bd *indefensd^te« The quality 
of professiozxal prac^t ice 'associated with tesftf usage leaves much to. 
be desired* . / . . • \ ' ' 

4* ' J^sts may be assumed to measure innate characteristics * 
Some critics of ability. testing have argued jthat tests provide ^scores 
that m,ay be ha'ively interpreted as Ineasures of Innate .char:6cteri8tics9^ 
such as '.'intelligence^*;, many ^harmfui consequences are aaid\to fiox; ^ 
from this misconception* Xt has occasionally be<en asstsned. that, 
if tests were not available, people would ^ot make arbitrary\ t 
classifications of individuals. Tests/ are therefore condiMrfied as- 
anti-humanistic and as fostering a viex; ot mankind' that sees Himian 
abilities as fixed<qr rigidly limited* ^ • x 

' Even. worse, some critics' have rea,s6ned ttiat tests Influence 
individuals* to cofaceive of man in categpricalUterms^ such as' ^ 
"mentally retardied" or ''gifted." ■ They conclude^ tha^ thinking of 
this .kind is undesirable.. 

At first; glance, this seems to be npthing.more than a variation 
bh the ^practice of making- rigid use of. te^t scores. The essential 
difference, however, as expVe^sed by .some critics, is that^not ^ 
only do tests foster ^fhe belief that' maJi has fixed ''intelligence'' 
based on ihnate characteristics,^, but also that the. use made of test * 
scores depends heavily on such a belief. . 

The kind of .school ^program, off and the energy invested in 
preparing a youngster for the f utuje; may be directly .influenced by 
im educator's belief that tests measure innate intelligence. The . 
egalitarian ethi^ in America frp{ms upon lab elitig based on some 
arbitrary measuremiBnt ;su^posed^t6 reflect'^iTiffikr^eharaoterlsticiB. 



5# Test scores may influence teacher ekpebtatlon regarding . 
student potential s " In a classical study, .Robert Rosenthal and ; • 
.Lenore Jacobson 8h6x7ed that, xAeh teachers? ekpectatlonJi regarding 
student potentials were based on fictitious Informatl^ abpjit the^ 
students' abillfiies, the actual achleveipeht of students reflected" 
these expectations*. Those who were expected^ to achieve less did 
.achieve less, arid vice versa.< . / ^ * ^ 

Critics of ability ^testing' have ^argued with considerable force \ * * 
that tests of "intelligence" have highly uqdejsitable .consequences 
for. studient' performance because at least in\]^rt^ tMchws ^tend tjo 
^elatelto.. students differentially, accbi^ to their suppose^ ' 
intelligence. Students \;ho are singled out as "gifted^' or "low 
abilitjI^M are given.different . assigrt^ rex^ards, and teachers, arid 
they ar> systematically taught x^hat Is ejqj^cted of them. 

There seems ^little argument that teacherfl(^e»^ectatidns contri- 
butii.to Mudent perfonnance. It- is less- clear what factors ^hape 
teacher e^ectationsi Test scores may im^^ - * 

differences ih^ttong students. for some teachers;. hpweveri*we need to know 
far more* about 'the entire matter o£\teacher expectancy^ for many 
sb|:her variables may help to determine their attitudes^ ^ 

- • * ' ' * ' \ ^ 

Five Criticisms That Are Independent oi Test Validity - ^ 

\ ■ / ■ ' ' ^ ^ ' ^ * ' 

6. Test-fl have a harmful, effect pn the shaping of cognitive styles. . 
• The xjidespread use of :multlple«chdlce test items ^ matching^ items ^ 

and other test components xafth a single correct ansjwei: is said by ^ 
some ^critics of testing ;to Contribute toJigLdesitable styles ofe 
thinking; Some .claim that'- the yojling stUdSoi is- carefully taught , • . 
that all problems mUst have a ri^ht or xn:ong«ansx7er, and thus tjjje student 
is; led to think' in this manner ajbout all quest i(^ns. ' " ^ 

7. Tests shape school curriculums and restrict educational 
change . When teachers knox^ that the evaluation of their students' 
x;il3L be based -on a particular kind- of test of^ soise: more or" less 
pxredictable content, they xnakp exte'ttslVe^ efforts to asSaist^ their 
stU|dehts to perform well of thiese testrs. The proponents of state- ' 
wide testing programs would probably argue that this Is. exactly x;hat 
they have in mind that .teachers ought to be epcouraged ^o cover - 
materldl i7hlch their colleagues consider essential. "What^s wrong 
x^lth this?" they* aski | 

Critics of testing say. that experimeiitatipn x/ith new x;ays of 
teaching, the, introduction of/nex; subject matter, and the xaliole 
process of indiyiduaiizihg instruction lii terms of the -needs and 
interests of individual students are jmnstrung by a slavish adherence- 
to standardized achievement Resting. ^ ^tie question seems, to come 
doxm to finding an acceptable balance betx;een the need to knox> 
x;hat has been learned duringja given period of time and the encourage- 
ment of innovatiou, change;, jwid experimentiation in the classroom.; 



'> 0# • Tests distort the Individual's self'Concept and level of 
aspiration ^ Of all 'the criticistns of^tests, one of the most penetra- 
ting and diffjbcult to disiaiss is that young personsmay generalize from* 
test jresuits* and inako conclusions abo ut th emselves yhich are 'not 
warranted ;o/ intended. For example 7 consider ihe teenager wHb may Be ^ 
struggling to^ establish a more pbsitiye and. more realistic^ ^^t' 
concept • How helpful is it* for him to .'be sho^m his, lou test 
scores which may ^make him conclude Chat.hQ i8;sfar less capable th^n 

his' classmates?^ , , . » ' . , . 

How many High school students have received brief and inappro- 
priate counseling recopnondatibnsV usually based in part that they > 
are not "college material 'V^-^^Jlne large school district, for example, 
regularly pres^ents junioIMiigh school students with teist; result 
summaries printed on cards- that the students take home to. their parents* 
These cards offer a lucid, and easily understandable suppary of what the 
;*arious achievement and aptitude scores mean« Although the intent 
is to make/ information available to parents, there are obviously 
risks in terms of shapiti|g the attitudes of students toward' themselves. 

In our view, the proper handling of test results calls for S 
, neither a strategy- of silence and secrecy nor for open distribution 
of data without discussion, clarification, and interpretation of 
meanings ♦ . . - ^.-^ ^ ^ ^ 

9. Tests select homogeneous educational groups , A common 
procedural in organizing^ a ischo&l is to"^ assign students to classes 
oh the baSis of estimates of learning ability^ Very oft^^these 
estimates are based on ability testing* It is a short step to 
conclude that tests have determined* the organizational style of 
schools, .and it may surely be argued; .that- tests, do. indeed contribute 
to the way in which students are assigned* 

Critics of the ability-track system,/ as this arrangement is 
often .called, frequently see educational testing as the bad guy« 
But, « were no test data available', an educational administrator 
dedicated to ability-track grouping could find numerous crltera, 
such as grades, teachers* ratings pf ability, and so forth, for 
making these, assignments* 

7^ Concerns about homogeneous grouping In schools have acquired— 
strength with recent research which suggests that this allocation * 
procedure tends to do more harm to the low groups than can be> 
Ju^tlMe^.* .The proponents of heterogeneous ^as&ignment to classes \ . 
argue Vhajb children T7ith lower ability need the stimulation and 
the role ^els' provided by higher-ability students if they are 
to 'achieve as much, as they possibly can*: 

Contemporary approaches to school organization stress the 
importance of providing a program of individual instruction, for 
each child, regardless of the range of competences within a class* ^ 
Educators are now Stressing 'the positive influences of heterogeneous 
grouping, with the result that the track system is generally -thought 
to be on the way out* But for the' parents of children who are ^ 
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assigned to lox? groups » the track ^ystem is an unpleasant reality 
based primarily on test results. Hence^ since tests are' often 
^ pf^inted as the villain in the situation^ It is assumed tl^t banning 
^ . tests x^ill eliminate the track systemic . ' 

Hqweyer,*xrf.th regard to a sfchool district set o.n the peirpetu- 
ation of, homogeneous ability grouping, the problem is not so much 
one of testing or not testing, but rather one of adherence to a 
questionable concept of educational organization* 

b lOi Test invade privacy » School attendance is mandatory for ' 

young children-* ' Once in school, the children are generally required 
to participate it^ actiyities» including testing, x;hic;h some parents* 
consider to be invasions.. of privacy* 

' Certainly feu upuid argue against allowing schools .to give 
tests to determine uhat a student has learned in some^course of 
study ^, but should schools be allowed to require students to take 
intelligeqice, tests? iThat good is such information to a. school? 
•Can data from some tests be used to the i disadvantage of a student 
without his knowledge that such information even exists?;. How can 
' tHe line be;iDore clearly established betx7een information that a 
\ school -requires to help reaclj a legitimate decision and information 

that it has ho business {Acquiring in 'the first place? The right to 
- *^.pvivacy. IsJprecious^-to^^the clti^ a free society; only w*hen 

thexeis compelling justification should tests invading privacy be 
used*" . . • , . r 

. The most significant celticism of standardized test.s according to 
Holman and Docter >is tha£ testa tod often serve as "gatekeepers" in the 
allpcatfion'of resources* Of major conceru to all teachers Is the Importance 
given a standardized test that fails to evaluate the program objectives 
of the cufricuiuiD* " ' ' ♦ ' • 

"In many testing situations the large ma j err ity of r^the available 
tests can be discounted due to inappropriateness of content or grade level, 
ox inadequacy or lack of norms or technical data* ^ If only the testis of 

etbe major publishers offering social studies' tests are considered, the 
choice is' further narrowed'; in fact,' in some content ^reas there is no. . 

/choice at all at some grade levisle* (These statements pertain only< to 
separately published soci^^l^studies^ tests* If use can be. made of a test 

"battery yielding, a social studies subscore in addition to other scores,* 
a fe\i other tests may be considered*)) If a test is'x^anted for use in a 
formal eval^uation program, 8ej.ection x;ill in many cases be limited 
to the tests of the larger publishers* These ^tests, though they too may 
have limitations, bre likely to shox; greater care in development and 
standardization than do most of the lesser-kno^m tests* For less formal 
evaluation,, choice among lesser^-known tests may be feasible and in some 
cases necessary* Certainly, some of these test could be considered for 
informal practice or reviex;* • ' 
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^ In ^examining, avail able tests for podsible use^ the teacher sHould 
give consideration to (1) such practical matters as publication date» cost 
atnd the time needed for administration^ and (2) such technical matters- as 
reliability^ validityy normSy and test difficulty* /ifeat manuals should 
provide information on -both points^ although statements concerning 
reliabilityy validity,^ and norms may be le'sd than adequate* As Important^ 
ho^^ever^ is for the teacher to study, carefully each of the tests receiving 
consideration; the quality of items and i^hat the test/seems to '*cover" 
in terms ^f content; skillsy and understandings* Such subjective analysis 
is of utmost importance to' insure that the test selected meets the purpose 
for which it is to be usec(."l • i . / * 

. For .a detailed^, explanation of each df.the^. points to be considered, 
see the thirty* fifth yearbook from the NatioqoL Council for the Social 
Studies, Evaluation in th^ Social 'vStudies , 

; ; I ' . .-f' ' 

The NCSS yearbook re'ferred to Sbbve \Jas published in 1965^*. 
Included ^ as Appendix to that book was' a "Bibliog):aphy of Social 
Studies. 'Tests." Presented beioxj is an updating* of that bibliography. 
The viex;s offered concerning these tests is thai: of the revie\jer./ As 
a general statement about mpst of the testB reviewed, they seem to stay . 
remarkedly the same ten years after the last bibliography was written. 
For a school- system supporting an-inqulry approach' for* socialfstudies, 
there is 'bonsiderable/doubt that the bulk of the tests reviewed belox; 
are suitable. In fact, the use of many of these testes may do ^definite 
harm to a "nex^" social studies progr^. ' Many commercial tests are not 
treated in, this bibliography, but those most widely used ax;^^:: included. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY/OF SOCIAL STUDIES TESTS . ' 

This bitfliograpliy is not/intended to be all inclusive for the many 
commercial social studies test available* It does include many of ^he ' • 
most widely used commercial^ tests. Only tests available in separate^ 
booklet- form are included •/ The format used here para^els that used \ 
in the 1965 Evaluation in 'Social Studies iYearbook^, .No attempt is made 
to examine the te^ts. for bultural bias. ^ * x ^ \ 

Y ' GENERAL SOCIAL STUDIES 

1. Achievement Series: Blue, Green,, and^ Red Levels* Consists of thr6e^ 
separate, but overlapping, levels of graduated difficulty intendfid ^ 
^ f or use In grades 4 through 9; 1971; each of the three test-Kas; ' • 
^AO.items; Robert A. Naslund and others; Science Research Associates* 
Each test is ve^ readable. Half of the -items in eaCh are devbted 
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B?rg, Harry D., Editor, Evaluation in Social Studies^ational Council 
for the Social Studies, 1965, p.. 220. . ' • 
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to elementary skills in cartoon, picture, map, and graph 
interpretation. . The map'questions are very simple and quite , 
limited* The remaining half of the tests are-general social 
studies Information questions requiting the recall of specific 
facts. The tests are not^ chaULenging and are of no 'particular 
value to a schoA^-^stem featuring sta inquiry approach to social 
studies* vAcit^ompanying the series is an excellent teacbeir's guide, 
Using'-Test Results » 

^..^-^ . * ' ' _ « ' * 

Iowa Tests of Edvurational Development: Social Studies Backg^rouhd. 

'Grades 9-12;. 1972; 2 forms; E,F« Lindquist and others; Science 
Research Associates* A gisneral social studies developmental t^est* ^ 
It deals primarily vith contemporary political, economic and social 
affairs • Since only thirty itemm; are 'used, this provides a very . * 
sicetchy cross section of great amounts .of content areas* Emphasis " . 
is given^ fundamental ideas and terms %uch as the .definitions of 
culture and the meaning of capitalism. ThV'test attempts to deter-* 
mine what social studies knouledge is of most >^)rth and tests* % 
for samei Very little attention is given world cultures/ history or ' 
geogr^hy* No questions deal with skills. This is a test of«. limited 
value for an inquiry oriented program. ^ 

Sequential Tests of Educational Progress: Social Studies. Grades ' 
4-6, 7-9, 10-12', 13-14; 1969; 2 forms; Cooperative/ Tests and Services,. 
Educational Testing Service. Claims to test "skill in organizing, 
interpreting, and evaluating .Inf oration as well as knowledge of / 
many concepts of history and .Vhe.-social-sciences.'" The tests for . 
grades 4-6^ and 7-9 consist of .fifty questions eiach. ^ Questions deal 
with picture interpretation, map skills, cartoon interpretation, 
grap]& reading, determining m^ln theme, and reading charts. Both 
tests ""are very process slcllls oriented and should be useful for' a 
inquiry oriented social studies program. Both tests are readable ^ 
7 and do not depend on recall' of inlEormation. ^ The 10-12 and' 13-14 
tests con^st of two parts,. 35 questions in each part. Aa with- the * 
loT7er level tes j majpr emphasis is given map,^ graph, chart, 
•photography, and reading /intferpretation skills, only going into 
•more depth. ' . ^ 



Mj.nnesota High School Achievement Examinations. Grades 7-12; 
•Social Studies Gr^dfe 7, 1970; Sqcial Studies Grade 8, '^1973; Social v 
Studies Grade 9, 1970; Social Studies Grade 10 (American History) 
1973; Social Studies Grade ll(V7orld History) 1973; Social Studies 
Grade 12 (Introduction to Social Science) 1973; American Guidance 
iService, Inc. 

Grade 7 - Consists of 102 items f611bx;lng a chronological survey 
of Ameri^:an history. Questions ask for low level recalls^ 
answers. No skills, questions asked* ^ ^ 

Grade - Consists of lOG items 'drawing from x;orld geography. 
Ten items deal XTith map reading skills. The remainder are 
generally lo\7- level recall questions dealing with- different ^ 
' world regions with tx7o sections on conservation and world * 



affairs. 
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'Grade 9 - Consists, of 02 items designed for a civics course. 

^ Topics included are national dnd local goveromenty occupational'' 
^ uxA educational pli^nning, and current events* Basically 
low-level recall questions asked t;ith no ^skilla questions^ 
Grade 10, « Consists of 114 items .d rami- [froro American history* 

Generally lou-leve)L recall questions vixh no ^skills questions* 
Grade^ll « Consists of 115 ittos draun ^rom vorld history* 

Organized into 12 units dealing v;itH different areas of - 
the world X7ith the last unit on "Pressure of Population « 
UponVWorld Resoutces*" Generally low-level recall questions 
with no skills questions^ 
Grade 12 Consists o£ 90r questions qentered around the following ^ 
units; 'Achieving Personal and Social Competence "Man and 
^ Society",. "Being* An Effective Citizen In Our Democracy,*! * 
"Living In An Industrialized Society/' "America: A Land of 
. Many People"*, Questions are generally lox7-ievel recall with 
no skills questions*' J . ' 

'Stanford Aphievement Tests: Intermediate and Advanced Battery* 
1^70 Forms* Intermediate It test, grades *S*5-6*9«* Advanced 
Battery, is 'grades 7*0-9l9# Truman L« Kelley and others, 1964* 
Harcourt, Brace" jovanovich. Inc. - « • . 

The Intermediate II test is divided into bjo parts* Part A, 
Content, consists of 45 items, mainly lowr level recall questions* 
Several deal with value choices, that are debatable as to sul-tabllity* 
P^rt By Study Skills consists of 20 item's dealing vttth reading 
tables^ gi;aphS|| maps anjd '/-^terpreting^ a political ^poster* Part A * 
is rather dry and seems a carry over lErom textbooks of the fifties* 

The Advanced .Test, grades 7*0^9*9 is organized the same* Part A, 
content consisted of 52 .items and Part B, ^^Skills, -has 39 items*' 
The content questions are similar to those on the Intermediate 
Content section* Skills incltuled are map and graph skills; the 
use of a textbook- bibliography, a library index card, 'and the use of 
the index* • * ^ .\ 

The te'^ts do not seem suited for evaluation of a process oriented 
social^ studies program* Although the skills section is generally 
useful, the quality of the c6n{:ent. section tends to negate the 
value of the skills section* ' 

SKILLS TESTS % ' 

ANPA Fbundation Ket7spaper Tests* Consists' tX7o levels of tests, 
two parallel forms each* Level one is for the jutUor high school* 
Level two is for the senior high school<i 1972, American N'ex;spaper 
Publishers Associati^on Foundation, Education Testing Service* 
Each test has 30 items based on a four' page simulated newspaper* 
Studentis read the newspaper as they' take the test*- 
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7« Watson-Glaaer Critical-Thinking Appraisals- Grades 9^12, "^College, - 
Adults 1964, Gooduin Watdon and^ Edx^ard Glaser* Tt;o Fonss, Harcourtfy 
Brace, Jovanovich, Inc« The Watson-Slaser test consists of 100 items 
centered arotmd jEive areas: drauing inferences from a^sunmary of 
facts; recognising assvnsptions implied by a statement; reasoning 
logically by Interpretation; and discriminating between .strong and 

9> ueak argumeht8«i The test is unique. in its effort to measure critical 
thinking** Thj^ test is generally too difficulty for the poorer reader 
avA the instructions are somex^hat difficult to undjer^tand* The ^ 
test seems to havie value in detetoining logical thinking for a 
limited advanced clientele*- . ' , 

DISCIPLINE TESTS 
.c- ' ^ ' 

8« Test of Economic Understanding*. High School and ^College* Tuo 
^ Forms 9 1963 , the Joint Council of Economic Edutatipn,. Science 
Research Associates* The test seems much the same^fa that revieued - 
in the 1965 Evaluation Yearbook* It consists of fifty items 
including three c^uestions on char( inferpretatida* <Emptiasis^is on« ' 
the U*S* economy* xiith a feu .questions on international ..economics* 
Hany'' questions test for understandings beyond^the recall level* 
- Te^st could be used for pre-ppst testobf a course in , high school 
economics* - ' 

9. Gravy American History Test, Revised Edition^ Grades 10-13* Tiio 
Forms* 1965* Ryland Crary>, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich,. Inc.* 
The test consists of 76 items- dealing vith the major periods of 
American history ignoring the past 25 ears« ' Fbur items Interpret 
a quotation; three items deal with best sources; and six Items 
deal Pith locating events on a U*S* map* • The remainder are pri* 
marily recall questions^ Generally not very useful for an inquiry 
oriented prggram* '^^ ^ ' ' , 

))0* Cooperativ^e Social Studies Tests** Grades 7*12* The series includes: 
^ American History (Jr* High School) , 'C;Lvics^ (8-9) » American History 

(Sr* High School) , ^ Problems of -Democracy (10-12)9 American Government 
(10-12), Modem European History (10-12), World Hlstoiy (10-1^*'» 
Tt;o forms^ 1964, Educational Testing Sexn/ice* ^ * 

The tests generally try to combine content and skills* items* ^ v 
Each test has 65 to 70 items x;ith working time for each estimated 
. at 40 minutes* . , * . 

Skills items* generally include map, cat'toon,*' graph and data inter.- 
^ oret^jbion* 'The history tests also incltide time lines* Much' of the ^ 
^ tests depends on lou-level recall and there -is no inquiry emphasis 

evident in the tests* The tests have some^value but should be . . 

updated* 

0 - : ■ - — - ' 
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11* Topical Te^ts In'Amstican History, Grades 10-12, .JL963, Educational 
Testing Service, The series consists of eight tests. The topics 
are presented in chrcnological order going' froni Test 1: E>q)iorAtion, 
Colonization, and Independence to-Test 8: The Second World War 
and After* The tests nin' consist of '60 items and stress ability 
to interpret data such ^s quotations, maps, and cartoons. Unit 8 
\. needs to be updatc4« A useful handbook accompanies- the series* 
The tests could be useful although some updating of content and 
' approach x/ould be helpful, 
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